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PRINTED AND PUBLISHED BY lexperience the truth of it, each one of us for our- we shall also raise with bim, through the faith of 
JOHN RICHARDS, selves; it was written for the living, and not forthe operation of God. For it is that Power 
We. 299 Market Street, |the dead; for he plainly tells us, that flesh and which is the resurrection and the spiritual life 

Every Seventh-day, at Two Dollars per annum, payable in | Blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God; neither raising im.us, in dominion over #in and transgres- 
advance. Three copies sent to one address for Five Dollars. |°#" the carnal mind, for it is at enmity with the sion, that will ever atone for our sins, by beget- 


ia ; ‘laws of God. Therefore, this corruptible body ting in us true repe nt of life. 
Communications addressed to the Publisher, must be see = P - 8 epentance and amendment of life 





free of expense. must put on an incorruptible spirit; and this mor-| Christ did not bear the cross in lieu of all man- 
AGENTS,— tal body must put on an immortal spirit in this' kind; for except we all deny ourselves of loving 
Jacob Lufetra, Baltimore. life; for if we have not the spirit of Christ, we are| any thing more than Christ, and take up our daily 
George C. Baker, bookseller, Pearl Street, N. Y. ‘none of his; and all who are joined to the Lord! cross, against all the delusive temptations of the 
are one spirit. So when this corruptible body! world, we cannot be his disciples. Neither did he 

For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. ‘shall have put on the incorruptible spirit of| suffer persecution in licu of us; for all that will 

SOME EXPLANATIONS OF SCRIPTURE. C nrist, and this mortal shall have put on immor-' live godly in Christ Jesus, must suffer persecu- 


itality, the t th ; ‘Coe 
“ Awake to righteousness, and sin not.” 1 Cor. xv. 34. ality, then shall be brought to pass the sayINg\tion. Paul testified that he could do all these 


that is written, “death is swallowed up in vic-| things through Christ, which enabled him; so may 
It is evident from the text that the apostle was tory.’’ That death, | mean, whereby self-love we in our day, as much so as in days that are 


not writing to such as were taking their natural and will are slain. For these, the more they die, passed. 
rest in sleep, but unto those that were asleep to the more the Lamb doth reign. 
righteousness, and awake in sin and transgres- 
sion; therefore he saith, “ Awake to righteous-; 


We are not saved by a dead Christ, 
|which we read of, that was crucified by the Jews, 
In this situation we would be at peace with and put to death in the flesh, more than eighteen 
} God our Creator, and with all our fellow-crea-| hundred years past; but we are saved by a risen 
ness, and sin not,’ that they may have a know- (res, as it was with the apostle; for he told the Christ, who is the first fruits of all that slept; for 
ledge of God, and the operation of his holy spirit Philippians, that he had a desire to depart out of|/he raises in us, and awakes us to righteousness, 
on theirs. And to the Romans, xiii. 11, he saith,’ iis world, and to be with Christ. Thus we may|that we sin not. But if there is no such thing as 
“It is high time to awake out of sleep * * and see how death was swallowed up in victory, by|our raising with Christ, from being dead in sin, 
cast off the works of darkness; and let us put OM the spirit of Christ working in man that perfect then is Christ not risen; and if Christ be not 
the armor of light;” which is to say, that when jove which casteth out all fear. Then he could|risen, then is our preaching vain, and your faith 
we awake from a state of ease and carnality, We sy, « O death where is thy sting, O grave where|is also vain. It remains to be a truth, that if 
must put on the spirit of the Lord Jesus Christ, |i; thy victory; for the sting of death is sin; and! Christ be not risen in us to keep us from the hour 
which is to keep us out of all envying and strife. we can all gain the victory over that death by the of temptation, and to rule over our propensities, 
And to the Ephesians, v. 14, * Awake thou that) resurrection of Christ in us, to put down all rule, and every desire of the heart, our faith is vain, 
sleepest, and arise from the dead, and Christ shall 444 all authority of the carnal mind, and every;and we are, yet.in our sins. 
give thee hight.” I'hus we find by this text als0. enemy under foot, as the apostie did, when lie; 
that it is high time for us not only to awake out) cig, Thauks be to God, who hath given us the 
of sleep, but to arise from a state of sin and victory through our Lord Jesas Christ. Paul had! 
death, into newness of life; that we may come to ajready gained the victory in this life, and could, | 
the knowledge of the glory of God by the spirit py experience, exhort the brethren, saying, | 
of Jesus Christ arising iv us over the carnal) Therefore, my beloved brethren, be ye stead- 
mind, Paul goes on to show us the great mys- (1st, unmovable, always abounding in the work of 
tery of godliness, by telling us that we shall not the Lord.’ Though Paul was a Jew, brought up 
all sleep to righteousness, neither remain dead i 4+ the feet of Gamaliel, and taught in the perfect 
sin and transgression; but we shall hear the voice manner of the law, and was zealous towards 
of God as a trumpet within us, and we shall know Gog. yet it appears that his religion had its origin 
a change of heart, in a moment of tine; Behold, jn the carnal mind; knowing only the tradition of 
said he, ** 1 show you a mystery, we shall notall ihe fathers. Sut when it pleased God to revea! 
sleep, but we shall all be changed; in a moment, pig son in him, he conferred no longer with flesh 


in the twinkling of an eye, at the last trump, for and blood, saying, [ count all things as dross; that 
the trumpet shall sound, and the dead shall be; 


: c “is, he counted all the traditional notions of the 
raised incorruptible, and we shall be changed. fathers a9 dross, for the excellency of the kaow-| 
And it remains to be a truth, that when Christ 


: R ledge of Christ Jesus our Lord; and that he; 
raises in us, over the carnal mind, we witness a might be found in the spirit of Christ; not having} 
great change of heart from the power of darkness jig own righteousness which be had been taught 
into his marvellous light, and from the bondage h 


F ; : 8° of the fathers, but that righteousness which is of | | F . : sho i 
of sin into that glorious liberty wherewith Christ Gog by faith i Christ w he sath. © That ii’. wil be. For God, who e-cachuageatio ta 


maketh free.* “For if any man be in Christ all his ways, is yet pleased to reveal his Son by 
Jesus he is a new creature; all old things are his spirit in the hearts of all true believers; and 
done away, and all things become new, and of this revealing spirit of Christ gives us a knowledge 
God.” — of God, and his holy and divine will concerning 
Paul also shows us, “ That as we bear the us: his word is nigh thee, even in thy mouth, and 
image of the earthly, so we must bear the image in thy heart;—that word of faith whereby all his 
of the heavenly.” “For man is made of two ma- living tninisters are able to declare to others that 
terials, flesh and spirit; and it is (undoubtedly) which they have seen with their spiritual eyes, 
the design of our Creator, that we should not and that which they have heard in their hearts; 
only bear the image of man, but of God also; of : that we should have fellowship one with another, 
man in the flesh, and of God in the spirit, and Thus we may see, that it was neither the death for truly such have fellowship with the Father, 
mind, which is first pure, then gentle, easy to be of Christ, nor his resurrection, which took place| and his Son, Jesus Christ. lhe apostle saith, I 
entreated, full of mercy and good re ap-| more than eightcen hundred years ago, that will|do not seek to please men; for if I did, I should 
prehend Paul is not speaking of another world, 2t0"€ for our sins. _For he did not die in lieu of| not be a servant of Christ. But I certify you 
or of something that should take place with us) "%: for in that he died, he died unto sin; and in brethren, that the gospel which was preached of 
after we are done with this world; for that scrip- that he liveth, he liveth unto God; so must we) me, is not after man; for I neither received it of 
ture which is given forth by the inspiration of know a fellowship of his sufferings, and know a | iman, neither was I taught it, but by the revelation 
God, and is profitable for doctrine, is for us to dying to sin, and living to God, as he did: neither | of Jesus Christ. So should it be with all of us 
did he raise in liew of us; for as the apostle saith, | this day; that where we lack wisdom, let us not 

* Is not this the first resurrection ? \if we be buried with him, in baptism or suffering,'ask it of men, or of books, but of God only, in 


Some testify that all immediate revelation of 
the spirit of God to man-has ceased. If this be 
the case, then we are living without Christ, being 
aliens from the commonwealth of Israel, and 
strangers from the covenant of promise, having no 
hope, and without God in the world. But now 
is Christ risen from the dead, and reveals a mani- 
featation of his spirit and power to every true be- 
liever, that the works which he doeth, they may 
do also; for it is Christ that worketh in them.— 
For “ God who commanded the light to shine out 
of darkness, hath shined in our hearts to reveat 
the knowledge of his glory, by the spirit of Jesus 
Christ in us:"’ as the apostle saith, “ Even the 
mystery which was hid from ages, and from gen- 
erations; but now is made manifest to his saints, 
which is Christ in you, the hope of glory.”” The 
same mystery remains to be hid from the carnal 
mind, and ever will be, throughout all ages. But 
to the spiritually minded, it is no mystery, nor 


may know him, and the power of his resurrec- 
tion, and the fellowship of his sufferings, being 
made conformable unto his death,” so it must be 
with all of us in the present day, if ever we be-| 
come heirs of God, and joint heirs with Christ; 
we must know him by the power of his resurrec- 
tion in us, to rule over the carnal mind, to bring| 
every thought and desire of the heart into obedi-| 
ence to his own holy and divine nature. 
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secret, in the silence of all flesh, where no mortal 

can behold, and where none but our Heavenly 

Father can hear our prayers. J. B. 
Vermont, Fulton Co., Illinois, 8th month 6th, 1847. 
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For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 

By an advertisement in the Intelligencer, it ap- 
pears there is about to be published a work pre- 
pared by our esteemed friend, William Gibbons, 
deceased. Its character and purpose is stated in 
the advertisement; and although a controversial 
intention is disclaimed, and we have no doubt 
with entire sincerity, still the main question pre- 
sents, Will it not be considered controversial by 
one or both of the two separated portions of so- 
ciety? The prospectus says, “It was designed 
to defend from unjust imputations the character 


of the author, and those with whom he was asso-' 


ciated in religious intercourse.’’ It appears to 
me, that the contemplated purpose almost neces- 
sarily involves the elements of controversy. 

It is not unlikely I am differently sentimented 
from many of my friends, in relation to the utility 
of the many productions that have been issued of 
the character alluded to; and I am willing to re- 
mark, that the public expression of conflicting 
sentiments, between those who once harmonized 


in undivided brotherhood, has ever been to me a! 


source of solicitude. 

The Society of Friends, from its origin, has 
been regarded by many other professors, as bare- 
ly entitled to the character of a Christian people. 
Our neglect of the Christian ordinances, as they 
are called; and above all, our testimony against a 
hireling ministry, have, and perhaps forever will, 
constitute an impassable gulf between us. Hence, 
I have never ceased to regret the necessity (ap- 


FRIENDS’ WEEKLY INTELLIGENCER. 


‘fests surpzise and incredulity on being told that|the colloquial medium. 
ithe estimated population of Canton exceeds a| keepers know nothing but their own languaye, 


perceive the appearance of any treatise that may| to regard with most surprise—the narrow abodes 
have a tendency to open the wounds that seemed |of the one, or the little boats which serve as fami- 
in some measure to be closed. ly residences to the other. ‘There is something 

In relation to the contemplated purpose of/|of romance in the effect of Chinese streets. On 
“defending the author, and those with whom he either side are shops, decked out with native ware, 
was associated,’ | am willing to suggest, that in|furniture, and manufactures of various kinds.— 
the estimation of his own Society the author does) These are adorned by pillars of sign-boards, rising 
not need a vindication; and that the opposite por-| perpendicularly, and inscribed from top to bottom 
tion of Society will not likely be influenced by any} with the various kinds of saleable articles which 
thing the book contains. |may be had within. Native artists seem to have 

In conclusion, I have written for the relief of 'avished their ingenuity on several of these in- 
my own mind; and hope the tenor of my remarks|S¢"iptions, and, by their ealigraphy, to give some 
will not wound the feelings of any. G. F. idea of the superiority of the commodities for sale. 
7 ; | Many of these sign-boards contain some fictitious 
jemblem, adopted as the name of the shop, similar 
|to the practice prevalent in London two centuries 


7 ago. On entering, the proprietor, with his assist- 
rhe Chinese cities have'a genera! resemblance | ants or partners, welcomes a foreigner with sun- 


to each other. They are irregularly built, crowd-| dry salutations; sometimes advancing to shake 


ed within a small space—have a dirty appearance,| hands, and endeavoring to make the most of his 
have few large or fine streets, but innumerable scanty knowledge of English. ‘They will show 
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CHINA. 
(Continued from page 208.) 


\narrow lanes, and are generally traversed by ca-| their saleable articles with the utmost patience, 


nals in all directions, and are surrounded by walls / and evince nothing of disappointinent if, after 


-and ramparts, ‘There are few public buildings) gratifying his curiosity, he departs without pur- 


which make any show, with the exception of pa-|chasing. At a distance from the factories, where 
godas and temples, which are cominon both with-| the sight of a foreigner is a rarity, crowds of 
in the walls and in the suburbs. Mr. Smith thus idlers, from fifty to a hundred, rapidly gather 
describes his first impressions of Canton: | round the shop, and frequent embarrassment en- 

“The recently-arrived stranger naturally mani-|sues from an incipient or imperfect knowledge of 
In these parts the shop- 


inillion. As soon, however, as he visits the close|are more moderate in their politeness, and, as a 


streets, with their dense population and busy way-|compensation, put a less price on their wares. 


» > 7; : . ‘3. ° . 
\farers, huddled together into lanes from five to l'o write one’s name in Chinese characters is a 


nine feet wide, where Europeans could scarcely |sure method of enhancing their good favor.— 


‘inhale the breath of life, the greatness of the| Sometimes no fewer than eight or ten blind beg- 
inumber no longer appears incredible. 


After the gars find their way into a shop, and there they 


parent or real) of our appealing to the world of|first feelings of novelty have passed away, disap-| 


religious professors, upon the unhappy differences Polntment. rather than admiration, occupies the 
that have agitated and dismembered our Society:|™ind. After leaving the open space before the 
and I cannot avoid the conclusion, that the alter-| factories, or, as the Chinese call them, the thir- 
cations alluded: to have done more to disparage ‘ee hongs, and pagsing through Old China street, 
and throw a veil of doubt and distrust over the| New China street, Curiosity street, and similar 
great doctrine of the “ light of Christ in the soul,’’|!ocalities, the names of which indicate their pro- 
: . ° ie aie as o Crmns . * ] 

than all the combined efforts of our open adver-|Pinquity to the residence of foreigners, we behold 
earies. Sad and desolating has the influence been|®" endless succession of narrow avenues, scarcely 
on our portion of Society; and we have reason to| deserving the name of streets. As the visitor 
believe. it has also been disastrous on our separa-| Pursues his course, narrow lanes still continue to 
ted brethren. Not a few have attached them-| succeed each other, and the conviction is gradu- 
selves to other religious denominations; and are|@!ly impressed on the mind, that such is the gen- 
now contentedly sitting under a hireling ministry, | er! character of the streets of the city. Along 
in the character of trinitarian and unitarian pro-| these, busy traders, mechanies, barbers, venders, 
fessora. Others witnessing the inconsistent pro-|@"d porters, make their way; while occasionally 
cedure of many who profess to be influenced bythe noisy abrupt tones of vociferating coolies re- 


the holy principle of our profession, have, under|mind the traveller that some materials of bulky 8 


the influences of such discouraging examples,|4imensions are on their transit, and suggest the 
been induced to call in question the verity of the, expediency of keeping at a distance, to avoid col- 
divive principle manifested in the soul; and in the||ision. 


have so far slidden from the original foundation, |f the higher class, borne in a sedan-chair on thé| 


. 7 
as hardly to be able to designate the ground upon | shoulders of two, or sometimes four men. Yet, 
which they stand. 


Now and then the monotony of the scene} 
turmoil of conflicting sentiments and doctrines,|'s relieved by some portly mandarin, or merchant| 


jwith all this hurry and din, there seldom occurs} 
Within the memory of the writer, the Society|2"y accident or interruption of good nature. On) 


remain, singing a melancholy dirge-like strain, 
and ‘most perseverinyly beating toyether two 
pieces of wood, till the weary shopman at length 
takes compassion on them, and provides for the 
quiet of his shop by giving a copper cash to each; 
on receiving which they depart, and repeat the 
jgame experiment elsewhere. ‘The streets abound 
with these blind beggars, who are seldom treated 
with indignity. A kindly indulgence is extended 
to them, and they enjoy a prescriptive right of 
levying a copper cash from every shop or house 
they enter. it is said that this furnishes a liberal 
means of livelihood to an immense number of 
blind persons, who, in many instances, are band- 
ed together in companies or societies, subject to 
a code of rules, on breach of which the trans- 
gressor is expelled the community, and loses his 
guild. 


“In every little open space there are crowds of 
‘travelling doctors, liaranguing the multitude on 
the wonderful powers and healing virtues of the 
Close by, 
some cunning fortune-teller may be seen, with 
crafty look, explaining to some awe-stricken sim- 
pleton his future destiny in life, from a number 
of books arranged before him, and consulted with 


‘medicines which they expose for sale. 





of Friends received frequent and valuable acces-|the river the same order and regularity prevail.|que solemnity. In another part, some tame birds 
sions by convinced requesters; but since the pe-| Though there are probably not fewer than 200,000 arg exhibiting their clever feats, in singling out, 
riod of its unhappy dismemberment, the attention| denizens of the river, wiuse hereditary domains | fom amongst a hundred others, a piece of paper 
of many of this class appear to be much directed|are the watery element ihat supports their little | enclosing a coin, and then receiving a grain of 
to other religious denominations; and others seem| Welling, yet harmony and good feeling are con-| millet as a reward for their cleverness. At a lit- 
to have taken up their rest, as it were, “in the|spicuous in the accommodating ee with | tle distance are some fruit-stalls, at which old and 
outer court of the temple; while too many of Which they make way for each other. ‘These! young are making purchases, throwing lots for 
our young members may aptly be compared to|@quatic tribes of the human species show a most the quantity they are to receive. Near these 
the * heath of the desert,’’ that appear hardly to|Philosophic spirit of equanimity, and contrive, ‘7 /again are noisy gangs of people, pursuing a less 
know when good cometh. ‘These remarks are|this way, to strip daily life of many of its little equivocal course of gambling, and evincing, by 
especially applicable within the limits of the Year- | troubles, while the fortitude and patience with their excited looks and clamours, the intensity of 
ly Meeting [New York] of which the writer is a| which the occasional injury or destruction of their|their interest in the issue. In another part may 
member; and if correetly informed, its application| boat Is borne, is remarkable. be seen disposed the apparatus of some Chinese 
is nearly co-extensive with the range of our Soci-| ‘To return from the wide expanse of the river|tonsor, who is performing his skilful vocation on 
ety: and believing that our present discouraging | population to the streets in the suburbs, the same|the crown of some fellow-countryman unable to 
cendition is, to a considerable extent, traceable|spirit of contented adaptation to external things;command the attendance of the artist at a house 
to the altercations alluded to, it is with regret 1\is everywhere observable; and it is difficult which| of his own.”’ 
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Much has been written in praise of Chinese] fields are now smooth and overflowed with water the ground el are spoiled. Little bands of the 
agriculture. No doubt they have been diligent|to the depth of three inches. ‘The operation of Chinese are now seen in the afternoon in every 
cultivators of the soil from a remote period; and planting is performed with great rapidity. A |field, gathering the ripe cotton, and carrying it 
some centuries ago, when their agricultural and laborer takes a quantity of plants under his lefi home to the houses of the farmers. As the farms 
gardening operations were viewed by Europeans, arm, and drops them in bundles over the land are generally small, they are worked almost en- 
they appeared to be superior to much which was/about to be planted, as he knows, almost to a tirely by the farmer and his family, consisting 
practised in the West. But like all their other! plant, what number will be required. These sometimes of three or even four generations, in- 
habits and arts, agriculture has been and still|bundles are then taken up in succession. A cluding the old grey-haired grandfather or great- 
continues stationary amongst the Chinese; while dozen plants are selected at a time, and plunged grandfather, who has seen the crops of fourscore 
in Europe, and in Britain especially, it has made,by the hand into the muddy soil. ‘The water, years gathered into his barns. Every member of 
great advances. ‘The consequence is, that Chi-| when the hand is drawn up, immediately rushes such a group has a certain degree of interest in 
nese agriculture, as compared to British, is now into the hole, and carries with it a portion of soil’ his employment. The harvest is their own, and 
far behind. It evidently appears a mistaken no- to cover the roots, and the seedlings are thus the more productive it is, the greater number of 
tion, too, which we have all along adopted, that planted and covered in without further trouble. comforts they will be able to afford. In such a 
every acre and inch of Jand in China is under a/!n the south the first crop is fit to cut by the end delicate article as cotton, much of the success of 
state of high cultivation. It is true, that the level|of June or the beginning of July. Before it ; the crop depends upon a dry and mild autumn; 
plains and bills of moderate height, are all under! quite ripe, another crop of seedlings is raised in for wet and cold are both inimical to it. When 
cultivation, and especially so in the neighborhood | the beds or corners of the fields, and is ready for the cotton is brought from the field it is spread 
of cities; but Mr. Fortune, in his botanical ex-|transplanting as soon as the ground has been out to dry, and then it undergoes a process to 
cursions, roamed for many miles over mountains| ploughed up and prepared for their reception.— separate the seeds, which is done by passing it 
and ravines that were still in a state of nature; ‘This second crop is ready for cutting in Novem-| through a machine with two rollers. [t is then 
some of the hills were perfectly bare and rocky,| ber. In the north, where the summer is shorter, | put into bags, which, slung across a bamboo stick, 
and destitute of all vegetation: and others were'a different plan is followed. ‘I'he farmers here |are thus carried into the towns, on the shoulders 
covered with wild plants and brushwood. ‘The plant a second crop two or three weeks after the of the farmers, and disposed of to the cotton mer- 
houses of the peasantry and small farmers were first, in alternate rows. The first planting takes chant. Every family retains a portion of the pro- 
also of a very mean description, built of mud and) place about the middle of May, and the crop is duce for its own use, and this the female members 
stones, with mud floors and very few domestic| reaped in the beginning of August. After the clean, spin, and weave at home. ‘The spinning- 
conveniences. ‘The agricultural implements are early crop is removed, the ground is stirred up wheel and the hand-loom, both once so common 
of the simplest kind, and not in the very best con-|and manured, and the second crop comes to ma- in this country, are still in use in China, and to 
dition; in short, everything betraying a state of|turity about the middle of November. In the be seen in every village in the cotton districts.— 
matters somewhat similar to what prevailed in| Shang-hai district, the summers are too short to The cotton stalks are used as fuel, the refuse as 
Scotland some fifty years ago, when agriculture get two crops of rice, but an autumn crop of|manure, and the cleared fields are immediately 
had not generally attained that perfection to) vegetables is not unfrequent. Rain falls in great planted with clover, beans, or other vegetables, 
which it has now arrived with us. The gener-| abundance during the change of the monsoon in|for a second crop. 
ally fertile soil, however, the favorable climate, May, and the Chinese are very expert at irriga- 
and the really industrious habits of the people, tien, so that during the growth of the rice the 
are all conducive to an abundant production of fields are flooded with water. ‘The terraced bases 
the fruits of the earth over the whole extent of and sides of the hills are supplied with water by 
the country. mountain streams, and the valleys by canals, the 
water being raised by a simple but very effective 
water-wheel. The mountain terraces, which rise 
one above the other like the steps of a stair, are 
- constructed both for facilitating the process of spection, that both shrubs yield green and black 
irrigation, and for preventing the mountain tor- 


: ; teas, and that, in fact, although the Bohea plant 
: , : rents from washing down the soil. , 
crop of some more hardy vegetable in winter.— is that which crows In the southern districts, and 


The ground is prepared in spring for the first’ The Chinese or Nanking cotton plant,—the the Thea Viridis in the northern, both green and 
crop of rice, as soon as the winter grain crops gossypium herbaceum of botanists, and the “Mie black teas are regularly prepared in all the locul- 
are removed from the fields. ‘The plough, which wha” of the northern Chinese,—is a branching ities, and that the difference arises from the qual- 
is commonly drawn by a buffalo or bullock, is a annual, growing from one to three feet in height, ity and mode of preparation of the leaves. ‘The 
rude instrument. but light, and perhaps more suit- accordiug to the richness of the soil, and flower- tea plant requires a rich soil, otherwise the con 
ed to the kind of work than the British plough, ing from August to Octobet, ‘The flowers are tinual gathering of the leaves would soon destroy 
which lias been tried and found too heavy and un-|of a dingy yellow colour, and remain expanded its vigor. In the north of China, the tea | 
manageable. As the land is alwas flooded with only for a few hours. ‘They are followed by the tions are always situated on the lower and most 
water before it is ploughed, this process consists|seed-pod, which swells rapidly, and, when ripe, 'fertile sides of the hills, and never on the low 
in turning up a layer of mud and water, six or the outer coating bursts, and exposes the pure lands. ‘The shrubs are planted in rows about 
eight inches deep, which lies on a solid floor, or white cotton, in which the seeds of the plant lie four feet apart, and about the same distance be- 
hard stiff clay. The plough never goes deeper imbedded. ‘The yellow cotton, from which the tween each row, and look at a little distance like 
than this mud and water, so that the ploughman beautiful Nanking cloth is made, is called « T'ze- little shrubberies of evergreens. The farms are 
ind his bullock, in wading through the field, find mie-wha,”’ and differs little, except in color, from stall, each consisting of from one to four or five 
a solid footing at this depth below the surface.— the other variety. ‘This latter is chiefly cultivated acres; indeed, every cottager has his own little 
The water buffalo, generally employed in the in the level ground around Shang-hai, in a strong, tea garden, the produce of which supplies the 
south, is well adapted for this work, as he de- rich, loamy soil, capable of yielding immense wants of his family, and the surplus brings him in 
lights to wallow amongst the mud, and is often crops year after year, although it receives but a a few dollars which are spent on the other neces- 
found swimming and amusing himself in the ca- small portion of manure. Early in spring the saries of life. ‘The same is the case with the cot- 
nals on the sides of the rice fields. But it must cotton grounds are ploughed up, and manured ton, rice, and silk farms; all are small, and man 
be an unhealthy operation for the poor laborer, with a rich mud dug from the drains and ditches. aged by the members of the family. In the green 
who, nevertheless, pursues it cheerfully, and ap-,In the end of April or beginning of May, the cot- tea districts, near Ning-po, the first crop of leaves 
parently happy. After the plough comes a har- ton seed is sown, geverally in broadcast, and trod-|is generally gathered about the middle of April; 
row, without long teeth like ours. ‘The laborer den by the feet of laborers into the soil. ‘lhe|this consists of the young leaf buds, just as they 
stands upon the top of it, and its use is to break spring rains now commence, and. the vegetation begin to unfold, and forms a fine and delicate kind 
down and pulverize the surface of the muddy soil, of the cotton makes rapid progress. During the of hyson, which is highly esteemed by the natives, 
and to press in the manure. Previously to the summer months the plants are carefully thinned but it is scarce and expensive. About the middle 
preparation of the fields, the rice seed is sown and hoed. Much now depends on the season. If of May the shrubs are again covered with fresh 
thickly in small patches of highly manured ground, ' dry, the plants are stinted; but if refreshing rains leaves, and are ready for the second gathering, 
and the young plants in these seed-beds are ready fall, the crop proves a good one. ‘The cotton which is the most important of the season. The 








The tea districts are situated in the provinces 
of Canton, Fokien, and Chekiang. There are 
two species, or probably only varieties of the tea 
shrub, the Thea Viridis and Thea Bohea of bot- 
anists. It has been frequently stated and believed 
that our black teas are derived from the Bohea 
shrub, and the green teas from the Thea Viridis 
Mr. Fortune, however, ascertained, by actual in- 


Rice is the staple production in all the valleys 
of the warmer southern provinces. As it forms 
a chief article of food among the Chinese, its cul- 
tivation 1s extensive. In the south, two crops ol 
this grain are raised in the hot months, besides a 


lanta- 


for transplanting when the fields are in a fit state) plant produces its flowers in succession from Au-'third gathering produces a very inferior sort of 


to receive them. Sometimes, especially in the, gust to the end of October, and even, in mild sea-| tea, which is rarely sent out of the district. When 
south, the seeds are previously steeped in liquid|sons, during November. As a succession of pods | the weather is fine the natives are seen in little 

manure. ‘The seedling plants are carefully dug) burst every day, it is necessary to have them gath-| groups, on the hill sides, stripping the leaves off, 
up from the bed, and removed to the fields. The/ered with great regularity, otherwise they fall upon|and throwing them into baskets. These leaves 
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are then carried home to the barns adjoining their 
cottages, and dried in pans held over little fur- 
naces constructed in the wall. ‘They are then! 
rolled up by the hand on a bamboo table, and/ 
twisted and curled into the shape we see them. | 
After this they are exposed upon a large screen, 
and dried further in the sun, when they are again} 
subjected to a second drying in the pans, and are’ 
then picked, sifted, and sorted, and finally packed | 
up for market. For the European markets this) 
green tea undergoes a further process of color- 

ing, which is done by the addition of prussian 
blue and gypsum; but this adds nothing to the| 
flavor or other qualities of the tea, except height- 
ening the color. 

When the teas are ready for sale, extensive tea | 
dealers come from the towns and make purchases 
from the small growers. ‘I'he tea is then convey- 
ed to the shipping ports, and packed and shipped | 
for the European and American markets. 

‘There are few sights,” says Mr. Fortune, | 
‘more pleasing than a Chinese family in the in-| 
terior engaged im gathering the tea leaves, or in-| 
deed in any of their other agricultural pursuits. | 
There is the old man, patriareh-like, directing his| 
descendants, many of whom are in their youth) 
and prime, while others are in their childhood, in| 
the labors of the field. He stands in the nridst of 
them, bowed down with age. But to the honor| 
of the Chinese, as a nation, he is always looked | 
up to by all with pride and affection, and his old! 
age and grey hairs are honored, revered, and| 
loved. When, after the labors of the day are) 
over, they return to their humble and happy| 
homes, their fare consists chiefly of rice, fish, and, 
vegetables, which they enjoy with great zest, and 
are happy and contented. I really believe that| 
there is no country in the world where the agri-| 

cultural population are better off than they are in 
the north of China. Labor with them is a plea- 
sure, for its fruits are eaten by themselves, and the 
rod of the oppressor is unfelt and unknown.” 
(To be continued.) 
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THE VILLAGE SCHOOL MISTRESS. 
BY J. G@. HOLLAND. 





On yonder hill a little building stands, 

Of simple style, the work of rustic hands ; 
Above its roof, the trembling maple leaves 
Whisper of coolness to the parching eaves, 
And brightly green upon its mouldy sides, 

A climbing vine the rough decadence hides. 
Tis nine o’clock, and ‘neath a cloudless sky, 
The waving fields and basking pastures lie ; 
And, from the modest habitations round, 

With laugh, and shout, a score of children bound. 
At length, beneath the maple’s ample shade, 
Each sun-brown boy, and ruddy little maid, 
Await the coming of their gentle queen, 
Whose steps approach them from the distant green. 
Behold her now, as with a pensive look, 

She stops to gaze a moment in the brook : 
Mark how her simple, unaffected dress, 
Heightens, not hides, her native loveliness. 
Around her neck, a coil of silken braid 

Guards the old watch within her bosom laid; 
And sweetly smiling in its soft repose, 

Upon her breast sleeps Summer’s latest rose ; 
While hanging delicately over all 

Poises the light and graceful parasol. 

The tall grown rustic, as she trips along, 
Hushes abashed his loud and sturdy song ; 
The crowing youngster checks his noisy prate, 
And shrinks with fear behind the open gate ; 
And from the windows mang a curious eye 
Scans the trim stranger as she passes by. 


Behold her at the door, while round her press 
The little throng, with greeting and caress, 
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And following slow, or pressing on before, 

Seek their low desks across the sanded floor, 

And there await, with sweetly reverent face, 

The Word’s blest teachings, and the prayer for grace. 
How sweet the words of Jesus on her tongue ! 

How rich the flow of David's sacred song ! 


How pure from lips all innocence and truth 

Fall holy words from youth to younger youth! 
She kneels, and up to heaven a lowly prayer 
Climbs with sweet music through the morning air. 
She prays for strength, and earnestness of heart, 
That she may act a pure and faithful part; 

She prays that he who, while on earth a guest, 
Took little children to his holy breast, 

Would look upon her flock from Heaven above, 
And fold them to the bosom of his love. 


Thus with a prayer begins the weary day, 

And when the sultry hours have passed away, 
Those childish voices mingling with her own, 

In grateful song rise softly to the throne. 

Thus day by day, oppressed with tender care, 
Thus day by day, renewing strength with prayer, 
She strengthens slowly, through each passing hour, 
Her Nation’s greatness, and her Country's power. 
As the lone insect in the deep sea caves 

Works all unseen beneath the heedless waves, 
Yet with a silent hand, and gentle might, 
Uprears its deep-laid pillars to the light ;— 

So she, beneath the waves of heedless mind, 
Crested with crime by Passion’s sweeping wind, 
Lays deep the firm foundations of her strength, 
And rears her flinty pillars, till at length 

They break the billows from the world abroad, 
And hold the sea asleep, beneath the smile of God. 











| public bodies, it does seem necessary, in addition 
‘to the full and unequivocal denials which have 
been made through our Yearly Meetings, that a 
plain statement of the points upon which they 
\differ from other Christian professors should be 
/made equally public. Such a denial, put forth 
under the sanction of the Representative Com- 
‘mittee, or Meeting for Sufferings, cannot but 
have its weight with some minds, who may have 
honestly believed opposite statements, and may 
thus be instrumental in clearing Truth from cal- 
jumnies. Such a document may also prove valu- 
able as a work of reference for the future histo- 
irian, in tracing the rise and progress of religious 
‘communities. 

We understand this to be the object of the pub- 
lication of our deceased friend—and judging 
‘from the caste of his mind and spirit, as dis- 
played through a long and useful life, we do not 
apprehend the appearance in its pages of any of 
‘that bitterness and acrimony which too often dis- 
tinguish productions of this sort. 

Many of the charges made against Friends, 
who were prominent actors in the events which 
resulted in the division of 1827, have been out- 
lived by them, while many have passed away to 
|\the world of spirits, with a peaceful assurance of 
acceptance with their Heavenly Father; thus of- 
fering a practical denial of the imputations cast 
upon their religious characters, far more potent 
than any written document can be; and yet there 
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Controversial Writings.—We publish with 
pleasure the remarks of our esteemed correspon- 


ident G. F., on the forthcoming work of William 


} 
| 


Gibbons; not that we agree entirely with him in 
reference to this particular publication, but be- 


‘cause we believe that there is much truth in the 


‘effects of religious centroversies upon the peace ~ 


views which he has presented. ‘The devastating 
and harmony of domestic, social and religious 
communities, have ever been painfully evident, 


and are especially manifest in this day. The sub- 


‘stance of religion is oftentimes covered up in the 
‘rubbish of these wordy and unprofitable disputes, 


and the spiritual growth of good men stunted in 
their zeal for particular opinions; and yet these 
discussions, when conducted in a temperate man- 


means of placing our Society in its true position, 
in reference to this period of its history. 





| Stated Meeting of the Elineey Association of 
Friends, will be held at the Library, (back of Cherry 
Street Meeting-house,) on the evening of Sth-day, the 7th 
of 10th month, 1847, at 7 o’clock. 

The Committee of Management will report their pro- 
ceedings for the past year, and submit the Treasurer’s ac- 
count, &c. A new Committee will also be appointed. 

THOMAS RIDGWAY, Clerk. 
{3A Stated Meeting of the “Association of Friends for 
Promoting the Abolition of Slavery, and Improving the 
Condition of the Free People of Color,” will be held at 
the usual place, on Fourth-day evening next, the 6th inst., 
at 7 o’colck. 
JACOB M. ELLIS, 
LYDIA GILLINGHAM, 


t Clerks. 
ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 








According to the rain guage at the Pennsylvania Hos- 
pital, the amount of water that fell during the 25th and 


iner, and in a Christian spirit, have oftentimes | 26th of 9th month was 3.025. ~The amount for the whole 


‘ing false impressions. 


been the means of eliciting truth, and of correct-| 
In the case alluded to by| 
‘our correspondent, there seemed to be a neces- 
\sity for the vindication of the principles held by| 


month, up to 27th ult., was 8.023 inches. The amount that 
| fell on the 25th and 26th, is very near the general average 


| for a month. 
Immigration.—The following table shows the number of 


| immigrants at the port of New York, in the year 1847 and 


| Friends, against the attacks made upon them atin the preceding year :— 


‘both on their own account, as members of civil! 


the period of the unhappy division in the Society; 


land religious society, and on account of the great 
|cause of ‘I'ruth, of which they profess to be the 
| advocates. 

| When it is remembered that Friends were held 
up to public odium, as open deniers of the truths 
of the Christian religion, and as having departed 


| from the faith of their ancestors; and when these 


| charges were endorsed by the official acts of large|’ 


Year ending July 31, 


cobs vii ee ells pe Aa 














1846. 1847. 
British ports, 54,226 88,733 
French ports, 15,632 26,779 
Hanse Towns, (Bremen and Ham- 
burg,) 12,887 15,525 
Belgium, 4,303 13,128 
Holland, 2430 5,077 
Sweden and Norway, 1,133 2,021 
Prussia, 118 274 
Spain, 13 1 
Italy, Sicily, and Sardinia, 204 114 
All other ports, 334 465 
91,280 152,116 
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| was in two pieces lying together, weighing forty- of blood and treasure, that territory which is as 


A jury in England has decided that the successful duel- 


list is a murderer. |3ix pounds. Another fragment, a portion of the certain to fall into our possession by the natural 
The receipts of the New York custom house now aver- Same rock, was found about a half mile from the| course of events, as that the sun’s rising marks 
age from $85,000 to $90,000 per day. former, which, from the description | had of it, |\the beginning of day. So vast, indeed, is the 


judge would weigh about fifty pounds. These/territory of the United States, already, that it 
were coated with a thin, black covering. ‘The takes no ordinary mind to comprehend its ex- 
7 __ | principal ingredient in their composition seemed tent, and few indeed can calculate its resources; 
Expenses of the War.—The facts, in regard to military tg be sandstone. They are full of minute brilliant}and the most comprehensive intellect cannot, 


val appropriations, made since the commencement . . . 
oe oa as is shown by the-appropriation laws particles, and occasionally a small lump of some when warmed by a high-wrought imagination, 
Oo 4 ’ ’ ¢ : 


What a sad picture do the following facts present for the, 
consideration of a Christian people ? 


are a8 follows :— |metal is to be found. Inclosed in this sheet I\give a faint glimmering of the future wealth and 
Appropriations at the last Session. ‘send you three or four small ones. Some were power to be accorded to the American people,— 

For support of the army and volunteers, $32,178,461 taken out as large nearly as a grain of corn. A/not by the force of arms, but simply by the pur- 

For support of the navy, et 9,307,958 man from whom I obtained a fragment, insisted suit of the arts of peace.—Salem Gazette. 

For concluding peace with Mexice, 3,000,000 | that they were silver. lle had ground up a con- pnicnaniijaapebeiabiittiitess 








$14,496,419 siderable portion of the rock to obtain this silver, 


. WRITING PAPER. 
and he thought he had saved enough to make fifty 


Appropriations at the previous Session. I have been asked the derivation and applica- 


For prosecution of existing war, $10,000,000 cents (half a dollar.) ‘The above stones are all, . th : , 

For support of the army, 6,873,082 that have been found, as far as | could learn.— hon of Re terms Gap paper... 

For volunteers and other troops, 11,957,359 ‘The atmosphere at the time of this phenomenon. . Cap, as applied to paper, is of modern use en- 
For support of the navy, 1,449,703 was mostly clear, somewhat hazy, so warm as to tirely, at least In certain parts of the United 
For regiment of mounted riflemen, £1,500 ; ; States. Not more than thirty years since | was 


For sappers, miners, and pontoniers, 95,000 cause the snow on the ground to be somewhat 

—— soft. ‘The noise was heard distinetly to a distance 

$36,356,644 of fifteen or twenty miles in every direction. At 

War appropriations since the War began. ~—'a distance of ten miles in each direction, the 

Last year, $36,386,644 | sound was like the rolling of a heavy wagon pass- 
This year, 44,486,419 : 2 r 

ing swiftly over frozen ground. Smoke was seen 

Total of war appropriations, $30,873,063 in the direction from which the sound seemed to 


yr 
The appropriations for the same objects at the next ses- proceed. The smoke appeared in two places, 
sion of Congress should the war continue, will exceed, ra-|apparently about six or eight feet apart, above 


so familiar with the phrase Foolscap, that | dis- 
tinetly recollect how ‘cap,’ its abbreviation, gra- 
ted upon my ear, upon first hearing it, as much 
so as ‘ pike’ for turnpike, does yet. 

The question is thus shifted to what is the ori- 
gin of the phrase foolseap, as applied to writing 
paper, which has borne this name so long, that its 
origin is lost to most persons. 











ther than fall short of $50,000,000.— Nat. Intel. the elevation of light clouds, and having a circu- lhe Kings of England, from Edward L., if not 
The : ‘earlier, granted various monopolies, either for the 
es lar motion. ‘The motion of the meteoric body ee 
> . . ‘ ; support of the government, or to enrich favorites. 
FRESH AIR. was supposed, from the reports which were heard, Onn ef Utes Wes clasive richt to manefec 
yas the exclus v é . 
to be towards the south-east, or rather the south _— 


: Horace Mann has well eat =" People, who of east.""—Hartford, July 12th, 1847. ture paper, granted by the first Charles. On the 
shudder at a flesh wound and a trickle of blood, finer kinds was a species of notice of the monop- 
will confine their children like convicts, and com- oly, the royal arms of England forming the water 
pel them, month after month, to breathe quanti- THE EXTENT OF THE UNITED STATES. mark. Vast sums were of course made from this 
ties of poison. It would less impair the mental, The present Confederacy of the United States| exclusive privilege to make and vend an article in 
and physical constitutions of our children, grad-|of North America, contains a larger area of cul-|such general use. 

ually to draw an ounce of blood from their veins, tivated land and hospitable climate than anycoun-| All these monopolies were swept away by the 
during the same length of time, than to send them try that has previously existed. Ancient and mo-'| Parliament which brought Charles to the scaffold; 
to breathe, fur six hours in a day, the lifeless and dern Empires sink into insignificance when com-j\and in this particular case, by way of showing 
poisoned air of some of our school rooms. Let pared with it. ‘The United States of America|their contempt for the monarch, they directed 
any man who votes for confining children in small contain 2,300,000 square miles, over a half mil-|the royal arms to be taken from the paper, as 








rooms, and keeping them on stagnant air, try the lion more than Europe, if we except Russia.—|they had already been from sign posts, public 

experiment of breathing his own breath only four Their greatest length is 3000 miles; their greatest halls, &c.; substituting a fool, with his cap and 
times over; and if medical aid be not at hand, the breadth 1700 miles. belle, as the effigy. This was done in 1649. 

children will never be endangered by his vote ‘They have a frontier line of 10,000 miles; a Most of the manuscripts written between that 

afterwards.”’ sea coast of 3600 miles; and an inland lake coast period and 1660, bear accordingly, as a water 

ee of 1200 miles. imark, a fool wearing the dress described as his 

FALL OF METEORIC STONES IN IOWA. The rivers in the United States are the largest/costume in the court of the British monarchs. — 


om ; in the world. ‘The Missouri is 3600 miles in Cromwell, when made Lord Protector, changed 
- From the last number of Silliman’s Journal of length, or more than twice as long as the Danube. |the water mark by substituting a dragon, grasp- 
Science, we copy the following letter from Reu- ‘The Ohio is 600 miles longer than the Rhine.—/ing in his claws arrows of fire; and afterwards 
ben Gaylord, of Hartford, Desmoines Co., lowa, The Hudson, entirely within a single State, is|putting his coat of arms in its place. ‘This still 
to Charles U. Shepard, Pro‘essor of Chemistry 0 navigable 120 miles above its mouth farther than/occasionally appears. 
Amherst College, Mass.:— ‘the Thames. Charles I1., at the restoration, replaced the 
“On the 28th day of February, 1847, at about | The State of Virginia has an area of 70,000\ royal arms, and enlarged the size of the sheet, 
ten minutes before 3 o'clock in the afternoon, the! square miles, and*is about one-third larger than|which was much smaller than we see in modern 
attention of the people in this region was arrested| England. The State of Ohio, 40,000 square days. 
by a rumbling noise, as of distant thunder; then) miles, or one-fourth more than the whole of Scot-| In England, paper of the size which the rump 
three reports were heard one after another in|land. |parliament ordered for their journals, bearing the 
quick succession, like the blasting of rocks, orthe| The harbor of the city of New York is the|foolscap effigy, is still in existence, and the title, 
firing of a heavy cannon half of a mile distant —| Atlantic outlet of a river, canal, and lake navi-,as in many other things, is still retained for ordi- 
These were succeeded by several fainter reports,| gation of about 3000 miles, or the distance from|nary writing paper, centuries after the reason for 
like the firing of small arms in platoon. Then) Europe to America. lit has ceased; and now serves, as it will serve for 
there was a whizzing sound heard in different di-| From Augusta, in the State of Maine, to New|ages, to designate all writing paper in ordinary 
rections, as of bullets passing through the air.| Orleans, in the State of Lousiana, the distance|use, as distinguished from paper designed to be 
Two men were standing together where they|is 1800 miles, or 200 more than from London to] folded in the form of letters. 
were at work; they followed with their eye the|Constantinople. To go from London to Con-| This last class of writing paper has been re- 
direction of one of these sounds, and they saw|stantinople, you cross the entire continent of\duced greatly in length, and widened somewhat, 
about seventy rode from them the snow fly. They | Europe, and through most of its principal king-|to adapt it for a convenient shape in folding; and 
went to the spot. A stone had fallen upon the | dome. still bears its original name of post paper, applied 
snow, had bounded twice, the first time as sup-| The great proportion of the whole extent of|to it from the mail or post by which letters were 
posed about eight feet, and the second time about |the territory of the United States is uncultivated. |conveyed to their address. 
two feet. The stone weighed two pounds and|The population of the country, as rapidly as it} So recently has the United States made its own 
seven ounces. ‘The same person heard another |increases, would not occupy all the public do-|paper, that most of our early letters written in the 
stone strike as it fell, supposed to be small, but|main in a cycle of 500 years; and yet, in spite of| West, even as late as 1800, bear the impress of 
they could not find it. Some time in the spring, |this startling fact, there are among us men claim-|the royal arms. St. Clair, Harmar, Wilkinson, 
another stone was found about one mile and a ing to be statesmen, who wish to anticipate the|and Wayne’s letters, are all of this description. 
quarter west from the place where this fell. It|future and occupy by conquest, at the expense Cist’s Advertiser. 
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VULCANIZED CAOUTCHOUC. 

Several years have elapsed since our last notice 
of the wonderful material, caoutchouc. 
this period our consumption and the importance 
of the article have expanded in an equal and sur- 
prising ratio; and we should be at a loss at this 
moment to mention any other substance as taking 
a more varied and peculiar ratio in utility to man 
Its wonderful cohesive force, its property of re- 
sisting compression, its impermeability, its elasti- 
city, and its facile accommodation to a host of the 
wants of mankind, render caoutchouc a substance 
of great interest at all times. Latterly, however, 
a new method of treating the material, bestowing 
upon it a vast increase of its valuable peculiari- 
ties, besides endowing it with some new proper- 
ties, has been discovered. We therefore believe 
it will interest our readers to offer some account 
of this new process, which has received the title 
of *“ Vulcanization, or Conversion.” 


Caoutchouc is imported into England in the 
form of plates and tablets, as well as in the pyri- 
form bottles more familiarly known. Some spe- 
cimens of the liquid, from which the material is 
prepared, have also been brought in hermetically- 
sealed flasks. In this condition it resembles a 
thick yellow cream; and when applied as a var- 
nish, covers the substance over with an impreg- 
nable coating. Since the first introduction of this 
material to the present hour, it has been an inso- 
luble problem to chemists to restore solidified ca- 
outchouc to its primitive condition: the ordinary 
solvents of the substance producing a liquid which 
has few properties in common with the natural 
fluid, besides that the solution exhales an offen- 
sive and pungent odor for a considerable period 
after its application. Immediately on exposure, 
the liquid product of the tree separates into two 
parts, and caoutchouc rises to the surface like the 
cream of milk. It would, therefore, appear pro- 
bable that a chemical influence is exerted by the 
air upon the fluid, since it remains in a great de 
gree unaltered if the access of air is prevented. 
To render the imported caoutchouc applicable to 
the purposes of commerce, it requires to undergo 
a certain amount of preparation. ‘The eminent 
French chemist, M. Dumas, thus describes the 
process: ‘he caoutchouc is taken in the pyriform 
or tablet condition, and is first pressed between 
two cylinders, while a current of warm water is 
permitted to flow over it; in this manner the for- 
eign ingredients and impurities are removed. It 
is then put into a hollow cylinder, and, by me- 
chanical aid, is subjected to a violent kneading 
process, during which a large amount of latent 
heat is evolved; by this means it eventually be 
comes quite soft, and may be moulded into what- 
ever form is most desirable for the purpose in- 
tended. It is then cut by machinery, with the 
assistance of a constant current of warm water, 
into sheets; or these may be cut from the masses, 
as imported, without the preparation described by 
M. Dumas; or into a delicate elastic thread; of it 
is cut into shreds for the formation of the solu- 
tion. At an early period of its introduction into 
England, caoutchouc was sold to artists at a guinea 
the ounce; it is now procurable, retail, at from 
three to four shillings the pound. Caoutchoue is 
soluble in ether, rectified oil of turpentine, naph- 
tha, or oil of coal-tar, and in the bisulphuret of 
carbon. Of these, the latter, and the offensive 
liquid naphtha, are the solvents most frequently 
employed. Beale and Enderby of London have 
discovered a new liquid for its solution, obtained 
by the destructive distillation of caoutchouc itself; 
an oily fluid is the product, and has the property 
of readily dissolving the substance from which it 
is procured. Asa certain weight of caoutchone 
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The applications of unvulcanized caoutchouc| 
have of late years been very numerous. In solu-| 


During tion, it has been applied for coating over cordage|the consistency of horn. 


‘and cables, to protect them from the destructive! 
influence of salt water, An early application of 
the same liquid was in the manufacture of the in- 
valuable impermeable cloth; of this a new variety | 
has made its appearance within the last few) 
months. ‘Those valuable little articles known by 
the foolish name of India-rubber corks, are also a| 
production of recent date. . They are formed of, 
sinall stoppers of cotton, coated externally with a} 
thin caoutchouc membrane. ‘They are in some 
respects vastly superior as stoppers to cork, in| 
others they are inferior to it. In the laboratory, | 
sheet India-rubber is quite indispensable; it sup-| 
plies the place of a mass of expensive and easily-| 
deranged mechanisin of brass-joints and unions: 
it is easily made into a flexible tube, by taking a} 
narrew ribbon of the membrane, slightly moisten- | 
ing the edges with turpentine, and laying them| 
together over a glass tube; they immediately ad-| 
here with surprising tenacity, and in a few minutes} 
the elastic tube is completed. Caoutchoue, in fact, 
may be said to have contributed in no small de-| 
gree to the perfection of the experimental chem- 
istry of the day, its economy and utility being 
equally appreciated in labors which always in- 
volve a considerable outlay, and offer, in the 
yenerality, few remunerative returns beyond the 
acquisition of truth. In mechanical surgery ca- 
outchouc is equally serviceable, forming elastic 
‘bandages, impermeable plasters, flexible tubes, 
and the recent elegant substitute for a poultice— 
a kind of half-sponge, with an India-rubber back 
to it; besides forming instruments of many kinds, 
\of great value but smal! cost. Among the most 
important applications of caoutchoue, is its use in 
ithe formation of the celebrated marine glue. ‘he 
caoutchouc is dissolved in oil of tar, or naphtha, 
and to the solution is added a certain quantity of 
\shell-lac; these are melted together, and by their 
union form the almost invincible adherent in qnes- 
ition. ‘The masts of ships have been united by it, 
and then forcibly fractured; and on examination, 


it has turned out that the fracture has taken place, | 


not at the junction, but in the very fibres of the 
wood itself. Our readers are probably familiar 
with the other experiments made at Woolwich 
upon the strength and tenacity of this material, 
the most striking of which was, that a ball of 
wood, sawn in half, and united by the glue, was 
fired from a cannon, and was found with the 
union absolutely unshaken in the least. It was 
leven projected that an entire vessel might be con- 
istructed by its assistance, without the use of nails 
and bolts, or at any rate their use might have 
been in a considerable degree dispensed with. It 
may be mentioned here as probable, that in some 
measure caoutchoue contributes to*the elabora- 
tion of silk, the mulberry leaves upon which the 
silk-worm feeds yielding caoutchouc in great 
abundance. It is possible that it will not be long 
ere we shal! have caoutchouc formed artificially 
for the purposes of commerce. Dr. Ure men- 
tions that linseed-oil, rendered very dry by being 
boiled with a metalle oxide, and exposed to the 
air for six or seven months, became very much 
like caoutchouc, was wonderfully elastic, and 


- possessed other properties resembling that sub- 


stance. 


To return, however, to the more immediate 
subject of our notice—vulcanized caoutchouc. 
Mr. Brockedon, whose name is well known as 
connected with the subject of which we are treat- 
ing, describes the process by which caoutchouc 
jacquires its new properties to be the following, 
the merit of which is due to Mr. Hancock: The 
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absorbing a portion of the sulphur, it assumes a 
carbonized appearance, and eventually acquires 
The same condition 
can, however, be produced by either kneading 
the India-rubber with sulphur, and then exposing 
it to a temperature of 190 degrees Fahrenheit, or 
by dissolving it in any of the common solvents, as 
turpentine, holding sulphur in solution or suspen- 
sion. A similar process is that of “conversion,” 
vnly in this case the caoutchouc combines with 
sulphur under a different agency. The bisul- 
phuret of carbon, mixed with sulpbur, is in this 
instance made to act upon the India-rubber, and 
causes it to undergo a change on the surface: 
but it cannot be penetrated to any great depth by 
such means, and the process therefore becomes 
inapplicable to masses of any density. The ra- 
tionale of these operations appears to be, that the 
India-rubber forms an actual chemical compound 
with the sulphur; becomes, in short, a sulphuret 
of caoutchouc, the properties of which are thus 
enumerated: The new compound remains elastic 
at all temperatures, while ordinary caoutchouc be- 
comes inelastic and rigid at a few deyrees above 
the freezing point of water; vuleanized caout- 
chouc is not the ordinary solvents, neither is it 
affected by heat within a considerable range of 
temperature. Finally, it acquires extrordinary 
powers of resisting compression, with a great in- 
crease of strength and elasticity. Some interest- 
ing experiments have been made upon this new 
compound. Most of our readers are familiar with 
the construction of the powerful spiral spring in 
use for the ‘buffers’ of railway carriages, to mod- 
erate the effects of concussion; their ordinary 
strength is such as to demand a pressure equiva- 
lent to three tons and upwards, to compress the 
spiral close together. Mr. Fuller has invented a 
form of spring, in which vuleanized caoutchouc 
takes the place of the steel, and the surprising re- 
sult is, that the India-rubber springs are more 
than three times the strength of the metallic; that 
is, they will resist, at the height of their tension, 
a pressure equal to from five to ten tons. A more 
forcible evidence of the strength of this material 
was obtained by firing a cannon ball through a 
mass of vulcanized caoutchoue, and it was found 
literally broken to pieces, while there was scarce- 
ly a perceptible rent in the caoutchoue itself. 


Gifted with these new powers, vulcanized ca- 
outchoue has already been called into extensive 
employment for the most various and opposite 
purposes. [t forms, in bydrauhe engines of al! 
kinds, one of the most valuable materials for 
‘washers,’ applying itself so accurately to the sur- 
faces between which it is placed, as to prevent 
the slightest leakage, other things being equal. 
In this capacity, and from its power of resisting 
heat, it has also been proposed for the use of 
steam-pipe joints. Jt forms an admirable spring, 
more docile and move equal in power than those 
of steel: it has been for this purpose applied to 
locks and window-blinds. It may be here men- 
tioned parenthetically, that by proportioning the 
ingredients, the material may be rendered barder 
or softer at will; and that for some purposes it is 
used in the former, for others in the latter condi- 
tion. It is manufactured also into the most elab- 
orate ornaments, being superior to leather in the 
sharp outline and bold relief of their detail. It is 
furmed into a tubing of great strength and flexi- 
bility, well adapted, the consideration of expense 
excepted, for fire-hose, and for any apparatus re- 
quired in conveying steam, water, or gas. We 
have seen this tubing wrapped together, twisted, 
and knotted into every conceivable shape, and in- 
stantly resume Hs Contour as svon as it was liber- 
ated from its restraint. ‘This tube promises to be- 


put into the still yields a weight of the oil nearly;caoutchouc is immersed in a bath of fused sul-;come invaluable in the construction of life-boats, 
egual to itself, there is not much loss in the process. phur, heated to a proper temperature, until, by'superseding those made of canvass, which were 
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ge. [he DEAe a ok! ie ehd pieeeieoe Ta eee te Ce 5 ee, an er ro 
slowly destroyed by the influence of sea water. A troubles subside, and are lost, like evanescent use, namely, to help him to his ends, to the pros- 
curious use to which it has been put, is as a sub- waves, in the deeps of eternity and the immensity |ecution of his love, to the helping of his friend, to 
stitute for the iron tire or hoop of the carriage- of God. A mind that can make this migration the worship of his God, to the enlargement of his 
wheel: the advantages it is said to afford are a from the scene by which it is surrounded, is re-| knowledge, to the serving of bis country, to the 
much lighter draught, and an absence of noise. moved from all vain strife of will, and gains its!indulgence of his sentiment; and he is now what 
In dry weather, the first postulate may be grant- tranquillity without an effort; feels no difficulty in/is called a rich man,—the menial and runner of 
ed; but in wet, and upon the greasy streets of the being gentle-and serene, but rather wonders that: his riches.—R. W. Emerson. 
metropolis, the wheels act like suckers on the|it could ever be tempted from its pure repose.— <stiimienigeadaiiaaemttte 
pavement, and cannot fail to increase the draught How welcome would it often be to many a child WANT OF CHARITY. 
of the vehicle; besides, noise itself is a safe nuis-|of anxiety and toil, to be suddenly transferred 
ance, and could net very comfortably to pedes- from the heat and din of the city, the restlessness | such injustice among Christians, in the following 
trians be altogether dispensed with. Its most and worry of the mart, to the midnight garden or| oh, racteristic manner: “ Are you persuaded you 
important application is 7 its 2 in railways, ees ne “ like refreshment does Sisco more clearly than 1? fe isnot. unlikely. thet 
as as se ; 3 ‘ pay Ce riaves. ? e - » : “ts ever jo * os 
and, as h <n n me ae In yrs ‘ ee A . aith i a pense pro oa ever it to you may. rhen, treat me as you would desire 
It is laid sarge ee ~ “ slee and the “on at ord to t “ Mp > hoe - a - ‘to be yourself upon a change of circumstances.— 
thus prevents the rails from indicating any traces rious travels are needed for the devout mind; for, p ; E Agliifg wn a ; 
 otemuse The unefdl latle articles ‘elddiie ie wibedie nisah ts ties eines mame *ail Point me out a better way than | have yet 
of pressure. ve useful little articles is it carries within it Alpine heights and starlit skies,); .owy. Show me it so by plain proof of scrip- 
3’ are ade i stance. Jesides all which 1 ay rey ith ¢ nt’ i ? . . , 
bands’ are made of this substance. Besides li which it may reach wi ha moment's thought, and) ire And if | linger in the path I have been 
these applications, it is proposed to apply it as a! feel at once the loneliness of nature, and the mag- accustomed to tread, and am therefore unwilling 
. . ‘oe “ot « 7 & a U 
coating to protect the wires of the sub-marine' nificence of God. ito leave it. labor with me a little, take me by the 
‘ a ; . ; e is o 4 2 ak) dei tainer OF alte ‘ . “= . ae , 
telegraph from the influence of the sea water: it Nothing less than the majesty of God, and the hand, ond teed me es | cm abinta boas... Dat. be 
forms impervious bottles for ether, inkstands, powers of the world to come, can maintain the not displeased if I entreat you not to beat me 
trouser-straps, Sy 8, survical -bandaves, peac sanctity os : ara 
trouser-straps glove boots, surgical bandages peace and sanctity of our homes, the order and down, in order to quicken my pace. I can go 
and a number of other articles, for which its na-|serenity of our minds, the spirit of patience and but feebly and slowly at best; then, I should not 
: . ' | 5 ‘ ’ ’ 
ture almost seems to have been expressly design-|tender mercy in our hearts. Then only shall we be able to go at ota May I not request of you 
> oon : p F : | ise "0 ie o > , teins o e . 
ed.—Chambers’ Journal wisely economise moments when we anticipate)s ther, not to give me hard names, in order to 


; : _ {far ; 
for ourselves an eternity, and lose no grain of wis ‘bring me in the right way. Suppose I were ever 


) , ' . mY ? . 
dom, re discern the glorious a eae much in the wrong, | doubt this would not set 
structure which its successive accumulations shall | y¢ right. Rather it would make me run so much 


The celebrated Wesley has given his views of 
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EXTRACT FROM A DISCOURSE, 
By James Martineau, of Liverpool, entitled “ Great princi- 








ples and small duties.” — \farther from you, and so get more and more out 

ae ; ; , 1. # ss . "thee : ee ees . 
The same application of the lofiiest principles of the way. Nay, perhaps, if you are angry, so 
to the most minute details is still more percepti-| MAKER OF WEALTH AND HIS HEIR. shall I be too; and then there will be small hopes 
ble when we rise a step higher, and from the ope-| Consider, further, the difference between the |! finding the truth. If once anger arise, this 


rations of knowledge and of love, turn to notice first and second owner of property. Every ape. |Smoke will so dim the eyes of my soul, that [ shall 
the agency of high religious faith. In the man-| cies of property is preyed on by its own enemies, | O¢ able to see nothing clearly. If we could de: 
agement and conquest of the daily disappointments |as iron by rust, timber by rot, cloth by moths, | °°"? truth—would it not be loss rather than gain? 
and small vexations which befal every life, —the| provisions by mould, putridity, or vermin; money | Fors how far is love, we with manger ee 
life of the idle and luxurious, no less than of the! by thieves, an orchard by insects, a planted field) OP!Hlons, to be preferred before truth itself with- 
busy and strugyling,—only a devout mind attains) by weeds or the inroad of cattle, a stock of cattle | OU" love? 

to any real success, and evinces a triumphant/by hunger, a road by rain and frost, a bridge by But perhaps we cannot find, in the whole circle 
power. Who has not observed, how wonderfully |freshets. And whoever takes any of these things \Of orthodox writers, a more faithful instructor on 
the mere insect cares, that are ever on the wing! into his possession, takes the charge of defending this subject than Dr. Watts. : “The iniquity of 
in the noon-day heat of life, have power to sting/them from this troop of enemies, or of keeping | Uacharitableness, says this truly Christian di- 
and to annoy even the giant minds around which! them in repair. A man who supplies his own|*ine, “*has more springs than there are streams 
they sport, and to provoke them into the most) wants, and who builds a raft or a boat to goal? branches belonging to the great river of Egypt, 
unseemly war? ‘The finest sense, the profoundest| fishing, finds it easy to caulk it, or put in a whole|22d it is more fruitful of serpents and monsters 
knowledge, the most unquestionable taste, often’ yin, or mend the rudder. What he gets only as{t00-”” Many of these springs he has traced out, 
prove an unequal match for insignificant irrita-| fast as he wants for bis own ends, does not em-|2%4 exposed them to open view. Sometimes this 
tion; and a man whose philosophy subdues nature, barrass him, or take eway his sleep with looking |!"'44"tY, he observes, proceeds * from a malicious 
and whose force of thought and purpose gives after. But when he comes to give all the good constitution of nature, an acrimonious or choleric 
him aseendency over men, may keep, in his own! he has year after year collected in one estate to/e™per of blood.” ‘To suppress the angry mo- 
temper, an unvanquished enemy at home. Nor his son,—house, orchard, ploughed land, cattle, “°"s of such a temper, ‘is a work of toil and 
is this found only in cases of vreat self-ignorance, | bridges, hardw are, wooden ware, carpets, cloths, | fficulty, perpetual watchfulness and unceasing 
or impaired vigor in the moral sense. Even! provisions, books, money,—and cannot give him | Prayer.” Sometimes it_ springs “ from self-love, 
where the evil is self-confessed and felt as a per-|the skill and experience which made and collect-|2%4 pride, and a vain conceit of our own opin- 
petual shame, where the conscience sets up against|ed these, and the method and place they have in|!0"S- * Hence a man, “ who is almost always in 
itan honest and firm resistance, it is quite possi-| his own life, the son finds his hands full, not to| the wrong,” will be prompt “in pronouncing er- 
ble that very little progress may be made, and} use these things, but to look after them, and de-|T®" and heresy” upon every notion and practice 
very little quietness attained. ‘his is one of the|fend them, from their natural enemies. ‘To him|'?@t differs from his own. Ile takes the freedom 
many forms of duty which mere moral conviction,| they are not means, but masters. ‘Their enemies|'® Choose a religion for himself, but he allows no 
however clear and strong, will fail to realize.—/ will not remit; rust, mould, vermin, rain, sun,|™®" besides the same liberty. He is sure he has 
You may be persuaded that it is wrong to be pro-| freshet, fire,—all seize their own, fill him with|"480M to dissent from others, but no man has 
voked; you may repeat to yourself that it is ase-| yexation, and he is converted from the owner into|@280n to dissent from him. 


less; you may command your lips to silence, and|a watchman or watch-dog to this magazine of old. Herald of the Prairies. 
breathe no angry word: yet withal the perturba-|and new chattels. What a change? Instead of, PR A 
tion is not gone, but only dumb; the conquest is/the masterly good humor, and sense of power, | THE RUINS OF KARNAC. 


not made, but the defeat concealed. There is|and fertility of resource in himself; instead of In the evening, by the rays of a beautiful moon, 
nothing in the efforts of volition that has power/those strong and learned hands, those piercing after looking again upon the dark portal of Luxor 
to change the point of mental view; these self-stri- and learned eyes, that supple body, and that\and its gloomy sentries, we started for Karnac. 
vings do not lift you out of the level of your trial; | mighty and prevailing heart, which the father had,| There was formerly a broad road leading from 
you remain imprisoned in the midst of it, wrestle whom nature loved and feared, whom snow and|the portal of Luxor to the great gate at Karnac. 
with its miseries as you may; wanting the uplift-| rain, water and land, beast and fish, seemed all| We passed through fields of long, bent grass, and 
ing faith, by which you escape from it, and look|to know and to serve, we have now a puny, pro-jin half an hour reached a village, with its mud 
down upon it. It may be very absurd, nay, very/tected person, guarded by walls and curtains,| walls and straggling palms. ‘The dogs turned out, 
immoral, to be teased by trifles; but alas! while stoves and down beds, coaches and men servants|snarling and howling as usual. At first we could 
you remain in the dust, reason as you may, it will| and women servants, from the earth and the sky,|see nothing, neither temples nor ruins. Every 
annoy you; and there is no help for it, but to re-jand who, bred to depend on all these, is made| thing seemed low and indistinct. ‘Turning round 
ure into a higher and grassier region, where the anxious bv all that endangers those possessions;|a bank, we arrived at the famous avenue of 
sultry road is visible from afar. We must go ‘"/and is forced to spend so much time in guarding|sphinxes, and here the first propylon of the great 
contemplation out of life, ere we can sce how its\them, that he has quite lost sight of their original'temple was before us, with the moon streaming 
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upon it, and its long, deep shadow sleeping upon smaller species of insects, also the larvae and eggs. 
the plain. As we came nearer, it seemed by de- of those that deposit them in the crevices of the) 
grees to grow upon us; but not till we stood bark. In the winter, they associate in small flocks 
under it were its colossal dimensions evident.— of from eight to twelve, and sometimes more, and 
The guides and horses seemed like dwarfs. So are kept together by their continual chirping.— 
matchless are the proportions, and so simple and Like the nest, their colors assimilate so nearly 
so grand the form, that no idea can be formed of with the white moss, abundant on trees at that 
the size until it overwhelms one. Passing through time of the year, that were it not for their note, 
it, we entered a smal! temple, from the neighbor-! it would be difficult to find them. Owing to the 
hood of which the view which presents itself is length of tail, its flight is undulating and irregu-' 
extraordinary. Mass upon mass of stones, frag- lar, but most usually very quick, seeming to pass| 
ments of pillars, blocks of granite, heaped in end- through the air like an arrow.’’ Jesse remarks, 
less confusion, meet the eye every where, looking that the bill becomes harder in the winter than in 
as though shaken down by some superhuman the summer, as it is then more worn in the act of| 
power. Wonderful must have been their eleva- obtaining food from the frozen ground and hard! 


tion, but more wonderful still their fall! wood. The sight of this bird is remarkably acute. | 


I can give no accurate measurement of the size It flies with the greatest quickness among the 
of some of these fragments, but a horse and rider branches of the trees, and its food consists in a 
would disappear behind many of the single pieces. great measure of small insects only to be discern- 
Beside the portal are two sitting statues of gran-'ed with a microscope. 
ite, facing each other. ‘The great hall of the’ Its nest is one of the most delicate and curi- 
temple then appeared in all its sublimity. We ously constructed of all birds. It is much in the 
felt that to behold these magnificent remains form of a bottle, (whence the provincial name of 
more than repaid us for what we had endured.— the bird has been derived,) with an opening at the 
The sight surpassed both all [ had heard, and all side near the top. “The outer portion is com-| 
] had anticipated. Who can describe such a ma- posed of white and gray tree lichens, in minute 
jestic desolation? How came such enormous pieces, intermixed with the egg nest of spiders, 
masses to be shaken to their foundation? No! which are composed of a kind of gossamer or 
human power, one would suppose, could have down-like envelope, of a small size, but somewhat 
worked such ruin. Dread, indeed, must have resembling the cocoon of a silk worm, and are 
been the scene and the hour of the downfall of found attached to the branches of trees, &c., en- 
Karnac; for column upon column, tower on|closing the eggs of the insect. A very interest- 
tower, walls, roofs, and even foundations broken ing description is given of them in the volume on 
up and cast down, lie on every side. Insect ‘Transformation in the Library of Enter- 

The ‘abomination of desolation’ sits upon taining Knowledge.— Home Magazine. 

Karnac. ‘The wind has carried the drift of the 
desert round about it, but still the vast fabric re- 
mains. Mountains of sand could not conceal’ \ [ODE Thibet, and Silk Fringe Thibet Shawls ; 
these vestiges of an earlier and mighty age.— J\¥J1 Lacet Silk Fringe and Embroidered do.; 
Wondrous must have been the power and genius! Bound ‘Thibet do., and 8-4 Merino Squares ; 
of the people who raised them; and yet how sig- Sana a pees tes ee omens 

, : 8; ; “ f a and Silk Cashmere do.; 
nal is their doom! ‘The Persians and Greeks Real India Sarsnet and Pattisway do; 
may have defaced, the Mabometan may have mu- White Levantine, and Satin Levantine — do. 
tilated the records of the past, but it must have JOHNS & PAYNE, 
been a mightier hand and a stronger arm which North-East corner of Fourth and Arch Sts. 
accomplished this destruction. It was not with 9M 4—23. th 
the tramp of war steeds, the noise of chariots, or \ ODE colored Alpacas and Merinos, from auction, 314 
the march of legions that the earth shook and the|i¥L cents; extra fine, 37) and = cents; black do. 25 cts; 
temples reeled; but it would seem that the judg- extra fine lustres and quality, 314 and 37},—great bar- 


gains. Yard wide Calicoes, worth 20 cents, of good styles 
ment of Heaven descended upon the land, and and colors, for 124 cents; with a full assortment of Flan- 


left an awful lesson to future ages, to be read and nels, Muslins, and Linens, of all makes and quality, very 
pondered on among the silent halls of this great- |!ow; Towellings and Furnishing Goods always on hand, at 


est of earthly temples. —A Journey to Damascus, ; is nis 2 a & an arene 

7 ’ oe 9mo. 11.—tf. 24. . E. corner of 10th and Pine. | 

through Egypt, Sc., by, Viscount Castlereagh. N. B. Book Muslins, and do. do. Handkerchiefs, from 124 
i cents up to $1 00. Also, Lenos on ha nd. 


a _ —— — 
THE BOTTLE-TIT AND NEST. Wm. D. PARRISH & Co. | 


We have been particularly pleased with the! No. 4 North Fifth Street, two doors above Market Street, 
delicate structure and peculiar form of the nest MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN | 
of that pretty little bird, the ‘ Bottle-tit,”’ or, Paper of all descriptions, Blank and School Books, Sta-| 
Long-tailed Titmouse,” (Paurus caudatus;) it, “PCy Paper Hangings, Window Papers, &c., &c. | 
is known by other local names, as * Jack-in-a-| AVING a large Paper Hanging Manufactory connect-| 
Bottle,” * Bottle-Tom,” &c. ed with our store, we are enabled to offer a handsome} 


; : y ; , Ge). assortment of the finest Satin, and Fresco, or Common 
This elegant little animal is about five inches, Papers; French, American, and Velvet Borders; Fire 
and a half in length. ‘The bill is very short. the Board Patterns; wide Curtain Papers, &c., &c., &c., at the| 
head round and covered with rough erect fea-' manufacturer’s prices. | 
thers; it has a very long tail, whence its specific, 10” Paper Hanging attended to promptly, by careful and, 


name. It is of a brownish color, with black experienced workmen, in any part of the city or country. 
feathers in the tail, edged with white. [tis most) WM. D. PARRISH. Se L. aadat =: 
commonly found in low, moist situations that are Te. 


covered with underwood, and interspersed with, HAT MANUFACTORY. | 
lofty oaks or elms. Its nest is generally placed, [YMMOR_ KIMBER, Jn. HAT & CAP MANUFAC. 
in the forked branch of a large tree overhanging, Li TURER, No. 34 N. Fourth street, (under the Mer- 
the water, and it lavs from twelve to eighteen (chants Hotel,) would respectfully call the attention of his| 
5 a K les mere tie? friends and the public to his fresh and, general assortment} 
white eges, spotted with rust color at the larger of Hats and Caps, finished and trimmed in the neatest | 
end, which are smaller than any other British! manner, and latest style. The quality, color, shape and) 
bird, with the exception of the golden crested’ general taste, will be found quite equal to any other in the| 
wren. icity, at the lowest prices, ranging from $1,50 to $4,50. 











ta: bi 63 os ae 1, KE. K. has for many years paid particular attention to the} 
This bird, ae Graves, * is almost ne manufacture of PLAIN HATS, and feels confident that his} 


in motion, running up and down the branches 1 exoerience in this braneh of business will enable him to| 
trees in search of food, which consists of the give his friends every satisfaction. 
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DESIRABLE PLAIN GOODS. 


CHARLES ADAMS, 
No. 79 Arch Street, between Second and Third, North Side, 
PHILADELPHIA, 

S now receiving at the NEW STORE for FRIENDS 
his FALL selections of FANCY AND STAPLE DRY 
GOODS, which will comprise a large assortment of choice 
and scarce plain styles, to which he invites the attention of 

Friends, and others: consisting partly of— 


French Merino Cloths, in all qualities, and the most se. 
lect colors; 

6-4 Queen’s Cloth, and Alpaca Lustres, some of the finest 
imported ; 

ndiana Cashmeres and Parametta Cloths, choice shades; 
ang Mode Mous. de Laine, and Cashmere de Cossé, al! 
wool ; 

Neat and medium figured do. do. do.; 

Particularly pretty style of neat Scotch Ginghams, and 
Prints ; 

;, 3-4, 4-4, and 5-4 Black Mantilla and Dress Silks, high 
ustre ; 

WHITE GOODS,— Mulls, Swiss, Book, Nansook, Cam- 
bric, and Jaconet Muslins; 

SHAWLS, in great variety, of the right kinds; 

LINEN and FURNISHING GOODS are made leading 
articles ; 

FLANNELS, of the best Imported and American manu- 
factures; together with a general variety of Linen Cambric 
Handkerchiefs, Gloves, Hosiery, Needle Work, Silk Pocket 
Handkerchiefs, Cravats, Satin Vestings, &c., &c., too nu- 
merous to advertise. Prices low, and terms Cash. 

Philada. 9th month 11th, 1847.—tf. 24. 


MATHEMATICAL SCHOOL. 


Coes GILLINGHAM (successor to Wa. J. Lewis 
) has re-opened the Mathematical School at “ Friends’ 
Academy,” on the east side of Fourth, below Chesnut St. 

The Course of Instruction, besides the ordinary branchee 
of an English education, will embrace Natural Philosophy, 
Chemistry, Algebra, Geometry, Surveying, Mensuration, 
Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, Conic Sections, Astro- 
nomy, Navigation, Analytical Geometry, Differential and 
Integral Calculus, Linear and Perspective Drawing. 

Wituiam Fire, one of the most experienced and success- 
ful teachers of Writing in the city, will continue to give 
instruction in that branch. 

The Drawing department will be under the charge ot 
R. AH. Kern, Drawing Teacher of the Franklin Institute. 

The school year is divided into two terms of five months 
each, commencing on the Ist of Ninth Month, and the Ist 
of Second Month. 

Price of Tuition, including Drawing and the use of 
Books, $35 per term. 

References.—Prof. A. D. Bache, Benjamin Hallowell, 
Prof. Hart, Prof. Kendall, Prof. Vogdes, John M. Coleman, 
Dr. A. T. W. Wright, Geo. M. Justice, James Martin, Dr. 
J. Wilson Moore, John M. Ogden, Dilwyn Parrish, Samuel 
Parry, M. L. Hallowell, Dr. Charles Noble, Dr. Thos. H. 
Yardley. 9mo. 25,.—3m. 26.* 





FALL GOODS. 
\W E are making additions to our large assortment of 
Plain Goods. 
Small figured and plain Mouslins de Laine; 
Mode, brown, and olive Alpacas and Paramettas; 
Assorted colors Lupin’s French Merinos ; 
Very neat Ginghams and Chintzes ; 
Book Maslins and Handkerchiefs ; 
Crape Lisse and Blond. 
> Particular attention paid to Goods for Friends. 


JOHNS & PAYNE, 
North-East corner of Fourth and Arch Streets. 
9mo. 4—23. tf. 


UNIONVILLE BOARDING SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS. 
HIS INSTITUTION is handsomely situated in Union- 
ville, Chester County, 9 miles from Westchester, and 
16 from Wilmington. The course of instruction embraces 
all the branches of an English education usually taught in 
Boarding Schools, and will be under the care of competent 
female teachers. The Winter Session will open on the first 
day of 11th month next. The terms, $50 per Session of 22 
weeks, one-half payable in advance, the remainder at the 
end of the Session. Instruction will also be given in French 
without additional charge. 
References —Dillwyn Parrish, Joseph Maxfield, William 
Wharton, and Thomas L. Bonsal, Philada. 


CHARLES BUFFINGTON. 
9mo. 11, 1847,—2m. 24. 


PRINTING OFFICE. 
OHN RICHARDS, Book and Job Printer, No. 299 
o} Market Street, third door below Eighth, North Side.— 
IF Job Printing executed with neatness and despatch. 











